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Rete eee me Pe Dies ea rd 

HORSES WORKED THE LUMBERYARD AT THE CROSSETI WESTERN MILL UP TO 
CIRCA 1920. A LARGE HORSE BARN WAS LOCATED NOT FAR FROM THE STORE AND 
COOKHOUSE, WITH STABLES FOR TWELVE HORSES. CA. 1915. see “Wauna”, page 13. 














In This Issue ... 


Mishawaka, Hare, Melville these are places marked on many of our maps, old 
and new, yet if you drive to those locations, there will be no apparent townsite. 
The names were intended for the location of a house where mail was left for a 
local “post master” or “mistress” to distribute. As time went by, that person may 
have moved and another resident some distance away collected the mail. When 
the mails stopped and the house and barn rotted away, the area still retained the 
name. Clatsop County did have a large settlement that is now little more than a 
memory. In his story, Jim Aalberg has brought it back to life for us: Wauna with 
its residents, houses, stores, and mill, a happy bustling place for many years. 

Our other writers in this issue will be familiar to our readers: Dr. Greg Jacobs, 
Bonnie LaDoe and Lawrence V. Seeborg. We hope they will continue to bring 
stories for Cumtux. 


—The Editor 
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CHILDHOOD ADVENTURES OF 


HELMI WINTERS 
by Dr. Greg Jacob 


HAT WAS IT like growing up 
ay. Youngs River before cell 
phones and when cars and roads were 
scarce? The youthful adventures of 
Helmi Romppanen give us a look back 
in time. Helmi Winters (her maiden 
name) was the child of Franz “Oskar” 
Winters and Anna “Lydia” Niska 
Winters. Oscar (his Americanized 
spelling) was raised in Kaustinen, 
Finland, and Anna in Merijarvi, 
Finland. Oscar immigrated to the 
United States in 1900; Anna arrived 
in 1911. They married in Astoria on 
October 11, 1913. Helmi, the youngest 
of their four children, was born in 
1921. Her two brothers were Uno and 
Wayno, and her sister was Ina. I had 
the pleasure on several occasions 
of interviewing Helmi, who lives in 
Seaside, and I'll always remember her 
twinkling brown eyes and sharp wit 
as she recalled the adventures of her 
youth. 

Helmi grew up on an eighty-eight- 
acre dairy farm in Youngs River. Oscar 
and his brother, William, purchased 
the farm from the McMullen Holladay 
Land Claim. Besides running the dairy 
farm, Oscar was a road contractor, and 
he built the old road from Seaside to 
Cannon Beach. At other times of the 


year, he would hitch his horses to the 
old-fashioned wagon, put a plow on it, 
and go to Hammond where he plowed 
fields for some of the farmers. Though 
she grew up during the Depression, 
Helmi never considered herself poor, 
even though she wore clothes that were 
hand-me-downs from her sister, and 
at times, would walk home barefoot 
to save her shoes, which her father 
made for her. It helped that the family 
was self-reliant. They had an orchard 
with apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
trees. They got milk from the cows 
and churned their butter. Chickens 
provided eggs, and the fewsteers were 
raised for beef. Plentiful fish came 
from Youngs River, and they enjoyed 
salt fish (salmon), “suolakala.” Helmi’s 
chores were to get the cows for milking 
in the morning and evening, work the 
fields when hay was made, and hand- 
cut the oats with a scythe. 

Her parents were religious and saw 
to it that she went to “rippikoulu,” 
confirmation class at the Apostolic 
Lutheran Church. Helmi and her 
friend, Charlotte Laine, would oc- 
casionally sneak away to see a movie at 
the Liberty, but she said, “We never got 
to see the end of the movie because we 
had to get back to church to be picked 
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up by our parents.” Helmi attended 
the one-room Battle Creek School. 
She went there for all eight grades and 
was the only one in her graduating 
class. She commented, “My teacher, 
Mrs. Jurgenson, favored Margie Warila 
and let her sit by the window instead 
of me.” Mrs. Jurgenson encouraged 
the older students to tutor the younger 
ones after she introduced the topic or 
lesson. To this day, Helmi is proud of 
the essay she wrote in grade school 
about the importance of never using 
any form of tobacco, and that essay 
won her a county-wide trophy. The 
last student attending Battle Creek 
School was Tommy Johnson, son of 
Howard Johnson. 

Asayoung girl and teenager, Helmi 
found plenty to do in the way of fun 
and adventure. She would take long 
walks in the woods on her property 
and often climb trees and sway in the 
breeze. She enjoyed spending time 
in the two-story log cabin built by 
John “Spud” Warila, David Wulgar, 
Athi Hayrynen, and her brothers, 
Wayno and Uno. The cabin, built in 
a grove of cedar trees, was their club- 
house. She was angered when Crown 
Zellerbach tore it down during a log- 
ging operation. Helmi always thought 
the cabin was located on her property. 

One day while walking with Bernice 
Warila, they became aware of a cougar 
following them on the bluff above the 
wooded floor of the valley on their 
property. Helmi said, “I jumped over 
fallen logs like they were little sticks, 


and Bernice kept hollering, ‘wait for 
me, Helmi.’” 

She and Margie Warila would often 
catch the train that was transporting 
loggers to Tidewater Camp, a good 
ten miles east toward Jewell. The train 
transported old-growth timber to 
the log dumps. “I loved to watch the 
steam engine spew fire and see sparks 
fly from the rails. We got fed well.” 
Other times they would do something 
bolder—swim out to the log raft and 
ride along as it floated down the bay. 
“How stupid we were. The boat pulling 
all those logs and at any time the logs 
could roll. It was a miracle they didn’t 
dump us down under the water.” Once 
they reached the log dump just before 
Youngs Bay Bridge, they had a five- 
mile walk back home. 

Other activities were riding her 
uncle’s horse, Maggot, walking with 
Margie to Youngs River Falls or to 
Tucker Creek to swim, and during the 
winter months, she would ice skate 
on Tucker Creek on skates made by 
her dad. 

When she was of age, her brothers 
would take her to dances. One of 
those dance halls was the Jockey Club 
near Camp Rilea where she would 
delight in doing the polka and the 
schottische. Helmi told me that dur- 
ing WWII, some tremendous bands 
played at the Club, such as Buz Beemer 
and his orchestra. On one occasion 
Duke Ellington made an appear- 
ance and played for the enthusiastic 
crowd. She also fondly remembers the 
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barn dances in the hayloft on Walter 
Johnson’s property near Tucker Creek. 
Besides loving to dance, Helmi played 
the accordion and often did so at the 
Olney Grange and Suomi Hall. It was 
at Suomi Hall in 1940 that she first 
saw Veikko Romppanen. “I looked 
through those double doors, and right 
away, I knew that he was going to be 
my boyfriend. He asked me to dance, 


and boy did he ever have such polite 
manners.” 

Helmi and Veikko married in 1942 
in the First Congregational Church. 
They had two children, Sally, who 
lives in Seaside with her husband, 
John Laine, and David, who lives in 
Brooklyn Park, Minnesota with his 
wife, Susie (Hendrickson). #> 





HELMI ROMPPANEN NETZEL 
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THE UPTON TWINS 
by Bonnie LaDoe 


= WINS DAVID AND George Upton 

deci across the Oregon Trail about 
eleven years after their birth in 
Missouriin1849. With them were their 
parents, John and Sarepta, their sister, 
Sarah, and their grandmother, Mary. 
Unfortunately, John died at Fort Hall, 
Idaho. Sarepta somehow managed on 
her own, remarrying an Edward Mahn 
in 1861 in The Dalles, but divorcing in 
1869. By 1870, she had taken back the 
name of Upton and moved with the 
children to Astoria, Oregon. 

David and George both married 
girls from the Smalley family of 
Rocky Point, Washington, across 
the river from Astoria. David mar- 
ried Edna Smalley on May 8, 1873, in 
Astoria and for many years, they lived 
at Deep River, Washington where 
their four children were born. Their 
eldest, William Upton, born February 
11, 1876, was destined to become my 
grandfather. About 1898, David and 
Edna moved to Hood River where 
they spent the rest of their lives. (Their 
move may have been a reaction to 
George Upton’s actions.) 

George married Mary Smalley 
December 14, 1876. Family lore says 
that shortly after they married,Mary 
contracted pneumonia in Astoria and 
died. An Astoria death record for Mary 
Upton shows her death on February 


21, 1877. She is supposedly buried at 
Rocky Point. George did not remarry. 

Not much else was known about 
George’s life except that skeleton in the 
closet that no one ever talked about. 
The family story: “George murdered a 
man over a woman of ill repute, went 
to prison, then broke out and hid in the 
woods.” For me, this begged the ques- 
tion: Could any of this be true? After 
more than one hundred years, it was 
time to see what I could verify. What I 
found was even more tantalizing than 
the family story. 

George Upton did indeed go to 
prison. Census records for 1900 show 
him as an inmate of the Oregon State 
Penitentiary. And court records show 
he was convicted in 1898 of murdering 
a man named William DeJournette 
in Columbia County, Oregon. With 
historical newspapers, I was able to 
piece together the rest of the story. 

George, who was apparently in 
love with DeJournette’s wife, Annie, 
had come to the home of a William 
C. Statler on McGran’s landing on the 
Clatskanie about 6 p.m. on August 12, 
1887, where the DeJournette’s were 
visiting. Statler (Annie’s ex-husband) 
and their daughter, Winnie, were also 
present. 

Revolver inhand, George demanded 
that Annie go with him. She refused. 
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Courtesy of the authur. 


He then announced he was going to 
kill the entire household and then 
kill himself, and began shooting. Two 
shots hit DeJournette, and he died 
almost instantly. William Statler was 
wounded, but Winnie escaped and 
ran for help. When George pointed 
the gun at Annie it failed to discharge, 
so he began beating her with it and 
kicking her. He then escaped in a 
small boat. For eight years, he lived 
across the Columbia, (possibly near 





i a 


WEDDING PHOTO, EDNA SMALLEY AND DaviD UPTON, May 8, 1873 


brother David), continued to work in 
the woods, and also went to California. 

In August 1895, a trip to Wilson’s 
Saloon in Astoria ended George's free- 
dom. Astoria Police Chief Loughery 
spotted George in the saloon, and since 
Loughery had at one time worked with 
George, he was sure he had the right 
person and arrested him. 

George was taken to Portland and 
lodged in the Multnomah County Jail, 
awaiting trial. In October 1895, they 
brought him to the St. Helens jail and 
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GEORGE UPTON’S MUG SHOT, OREGON STATE PENITENTIARY 


he was arraigned in Judge McBride’s 
court and a trial date set. But on 
October 17th, George again slipped 
from the grasp of the law. While the 
deputy sheriff went to get supper for 
the two prisoners in his charge, George 
locked the other inmate in another 
cell, loosened two three-foot floor- 
boards, and made his escape. He was 
last seen going north at a “very rapid 
pace.” As his brother David had been 
in town a day or two before, suspicion 
was high that George headed for the 
Washington side of the Columbia. 
George was apprehended again in 
Portlandin December 1897. Aheadline 
in the Oregonian of December 14, 1897, 
said he “Will Probably Hang.” Lodged 
in the Multnomah County jail, he 
finally went to trial in St. Helens in 
May 1898. The trial lasted four days, 


and on May 1oth, he was convicted of 
second-degree murder and sentenced 
to prison for “his natural life.” On May 
18th, he began serving his sentence in 
the Oregon State Penitentiary. 

Then on August 27, 1906, Governor 
Geo. E. Chamberlain granted him a 
full pardon. Not only did the Governor 
exonerate George, but also “a large 
number of citizens of Columbia 
County” asked for his pardon and the 
sentencing judge, T.A. McBride, rec- 
ommended it because “the defendant 
was not guilty of a higher degree of 
homicide than manslaughter.” 

So, the family story was mostly true. 
In 2010 when I was doing research and 
had determined that court records 
were in Columbia County, I e-mailed 
the county clerk’s office asking if I 
could get copies. They were unsure 
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where documents that old might be, 
but within a few days, I got word that 
the records had been found and were 
available for me to come and see. To 
my astonishment, not only were there 
court records but evidence envelopes 
with the bullets! Also, in evidence 
were letters from Annie. Two letters 
were written to George’s sister, Sarah; 
one saying “I wish I could have seen 
you.” So it appears that Annie was not 
just some tart George had met on the 
street as the story seemed to indicate. 
Possibly she was known to the family. 
As far as I know, George led an or- 
dinary, if solitary, life after his release 
from prison. Annie was never again in 
his life. Her last letter to George with 
only a date of August 29, states she 
“will go to Tennessee to my people if 
I can get money. Could you help me a 
little.” Who knows if he could or did. 


In 1922 on their seventy-third birth- 
day, George again made the newspa- 
pers, but this time with his brother, 
David. They decided to celebrate their 
birthday with a 213-mile walk from 
Hood River to Canyon City in celebra- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
discovery of gold there. Each of them 
wheeled a cart with their camping 
gear. David is quoted as saying “we had 
more enthusiasm than endurance.” 
They made it to The Dalles, spent the 
night and went back home by train. Or 
at least David did. George apparently 
didn’t want to ride, so David “left him 
sitting on a rock.” 

David died January 17, 1927; George 
died April 26, 1935. Both are buried in 
the same grave in Idlewilde Cemetery 
in Hood River. David, the beloved 
father; George the wayward twin 
with his name in small print below 


David's. }> 





GRAVESTONE FOR DAVID AND GEORGE UPTON. (GEORGE’S NAME, BIRTH, AND 
DEATH YEARS ADDED ALONG THE BOTTOM.) 
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NORMAN W. MERRILL 
by the Editor 


VERY WEEK DONATIONS come to the 

Clatsop County Historical Society 
from people who wish to pass on letters 
and photos of relatives who have died. 
They perhaps hope that the memory 
of the relative might be kept alive 
by preserving the information and 
sharing it with others. This week a box 
arrived from Sharon Bergquist Moody 
with newspaper articles, photos, letters 
anda family tree for the Merrill family 
that lived in Knappa for at least two 
decades. Pearl Irene Clift Merrill, 
divorced from Claude Allen Merrill, 
raised her five children without the 
help of her husband, through the 
depression years and beyond: Lillian, 
born 1911, Charles, born 1913, Norman 
1917, Harold 1919 and Claudia 1924. 
Pearl was the sister of the donor’s 
grandmother Amy “thus she was my 
great aunt, and I loved her dearly. She 
was like a grandmother to me...” 

Pearl’s daughter, Claudia, was 
especially close to the donor. “She 
told me they grew up in Knappa 
where her mother, Pearl, gardened, 
canned, cooked, and baked. She was 
known for the pies that she sold to the 
local logging camp. All the kids had 
many friends who came to the house, 
and they were never without food for 
everyone, even during the depression. 


Her mother never turned anyone away 
who came to the door hungry.” 

Claudia attended Commercial 
Business School in Portland. “For 
several years during WWII she worked 
at the Oregon Shipyard as the human 
services person for the graveyard 
shift. She said she was only eighteen, 
but no one wanted the job, and she 
loved being up late, so it didn’t bother 
her. Many years later she married Dr. 
Jess Ray of Portland and was active 
in the auxiliaries of the International 
College of Surgeons when he was 
involved with that. Into her eighties 
she still volunteered at Emanuel H. in 
Portland.” 

Pearl’s older daughter, Lillian, 
married Ted Jackson of Astoria. “She 
would dress for bed and then watch out 
the kitchen window for the light from 
Ted’s boat. She would throw her coat 
on and drive down to pick him up after 
he fished all day on the Columbia. Ted 
was of Finnish descent; I believe his 
family had lived in Astoria for years.” 

Pearl’s son, Charles, had a furniture 
store in Tillamook and later a gift 
store in Seaside. Her son, Harold, was 
the night manager of a hotel in San 
Francisco for many years. 

Much of the rest of the material in 
the package had to do with Claudia’s 
other son, Norman who died in World 
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War II. A letter addressed to Pearl, 
to be forwarded to her daughter-in- 
law—wife of Norman—from Harry 
Dunbar of Portland, Maine, dated 
June 1, 1945, follows: 

Dear Mrs. Merrill— 

Clara got your nice letter last week 
and will answer it soon, but I thought 
that I would drop you a line before and 
enclose the letter that I received from 
overseas. After you read it will you be 
good enough to mail it to me as I want to 
send it elsewhere? 

I won't say much about it as you can 
read for yourself and make up your own 
mind. It was a terrible way for brave boys 
to go, and Ihave not the slightest idea that 
Roger was to blame. [Roger was the son of 
letter writer Harry Dunbar and appar- 
ently the pilot of the plane that Norman 
went down in.] He was a No.1 pilot and 
had more than his share of brains. I don’t 
know how many times I have written to 
him and told him that I knew if anything 
happened to him that it would not be his 
fault. My wife often said that he was the 
only one with whom she would ever ride. 
We had lots of confidence in him as had 
all his comrades and I have been told by 
many, how expert he was with a plane. 
He is buried at Cambridge Eng. And no 
doubt your husband is with him. I had 
misgivings from the day when I received 
his will, and he requested burialin the soil 
on which he fell. He was a brave boy, and 
God be with him. I know your husband 
did not suffer as he had to. What a ter- 
rible way to end a young life. 

Hope that you and the baby are well. 


10 


What a blessing that you have him. We 
bring up our children to live and die 
untimely deaths, but it must be worse 
to be childless. Wait until you are a 
grandparent like ourselves. Norman is 
a common name with us as we have two 
in our family. 

Thad a letter from Mrs. Thomas in 
Belfast, Ireland. She is a very nice person 
and has unusual interests. I have written 
to her and told her all I know about the 
accident. She has two daughters, and her 
husband is in some way connected with 
the English Government. Roger went 
there frequently while training pilots in 
Northern Ireland. She is sending my wife 
a tea-cosy which Roger admired and has 
written us quite a number of times. 

You certainly have plenty of relatives 
in the war and let us hope and pray that 
they all return safely. 

This country is surely in uncertain cir- 
cumstance right now, and I often wonder 
if we will see the color of the money they 
have laid aside for our Social Security. I 
do feel that Mr. Truman is trying to do 
a good job and although his politics are 
not mine I shall support anyone who tries 
to do the right thing. We all send our best 
regards and give the baby a big hug for 
all of us. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Dunbar. 


Following is the letter that 
Harry Dunbar received from a friend 
of his son. 

May 14, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dunbar: 
I received your very nice box of candy, 
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and gum today, and I want you to know 
how much I appreciated it. I like candy 
and especially now I have more time to 
sit around and enjoy it. Lalso received two 
books from you in the last month or two. 

I guess you noticed that I put my exact 
location down on the letter. Now that the 
war has finished censorship regulations 
have eased up a bit. I will say and relate 
to you some of the highlights of my stay in 
Europe. I came over on the Mauretania 
fifteen months ago, landed at Liverpool, 
England and settled at a base called 
Saffron Walden. Here is where I met 
Roger. May the Lord be good to him. 
To be exact, I met Roger on the 25th of 
May. It was an unusual meeting. I passed 
him by, saluted, then looked back, he 
did likewise. He said, “Is that you Jim” 
then I knew it was Roger. We exchanged 
greetings and talked over things about 
the home town and different fellows we 
knew. We made plans to spend some time 
in London together in the future. I was so 
happy to meet someone I knew, cause it 
was so long that I met anyone. The next 
morning Roger led the group to a target 
in France. It was at Amiens, a very rough 
target. Anyhow they came back and was 
pretty well shot up with flak. They didn’t 
drop their bombs cause there was a heavy 
overcast that night. On May 26th, I will 
never forget it; he was called up again to 
lead the group to the same target. I was 
speaking to him before he went to the 
briefing room to get the particulars. He 
seemed a little nervous, but just as steady 
as ever. I sure wanted to go that nite, but 
reasons held me down. 
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“DIES OVER ENGLAND” 
NEWS CLIPPING, JULY 28, 1944. 


I watched him as he got in his plane 
(“S” Sugar). The planes taxied out to 
the runway. The sky was beautiful and 
clear, and nobody took any notice to the 
P-s1s fooling around above in the traffic 
pattern. Roger got off beautiful. He was 
about 150 feet off of the ground going into 
the sun when all at once a P-51 came out 
of nowhere and hit Roger's ship on the 
tail. He fought for his ship valiantly like a 
veteran would. All this time my heart was 
beating wildly. Seconds passed, and his 
ship went down. We heard an explosion 
and then another. When I got to the scene 
of the accident, well I guess you know, the 
P-s1 pilot was killed instantly. Roger was 
burned to death, his navigation [Norman 
Merrill?] was burned, his photographer, 
was killed, a soldier standing by was 
killed, and an Englishwoman gave her 
life trying to pull him from the plane. The 
woman, a widow, left asmall child, she did 
manage to free the gunner, who is home in 
California, but he will never be the same 
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boy. He was burned quite badly. 

I attended the funeral of all of them 
and when the chaplain said his piece 
over Roger I couldn't help but bust out in 
tears. I know I wasn’t acting like a man, 
but I couldn't help it. I visited his grave 
every chance I got. He is laying at rest in 
Cambridge, England. 

Later on, we took up a big collection for 
the English woman's child. Iam enclosing 
a clipping from an English paper to you. I 
have had this story on my mind for a long 
time now, and I hope I made everything 
clear. Please notify me if itisn’t. That is my 

full story as my own eyes saw it. 

After leaving England, we moved to 
Bretigny, eighteen miles south of Paris, 
and then to Couvron here which is about 
five miles from Laon and twenty-five 
miles from Rheims. I saw the building the 
surrender was signed in. 

Bad luck has hampered my coming home 
along time ago, so now lam waiting from 
day to day to come home. Maybe in two 
or three months. 

I had a newspaper clipping that you 
received Roger's decorations. lam glad; he 
was well worthy of all of them. We have a 
captain here who flew as Roger’s wingman 
in the Pacific, and he speaks the highest of 
praise for him. He used to call him “Dixie.” 

Well, Mr. Dunbar, I may surprise you 
someday, so until then give my regards to 
your wife and all the family. Write soon. 

Sincerely, Jim 


The World War II scrapbooks in the 
Archives contain a couple of newspa- 
per stories about Norman Merrill. The 
first dated July 8, 194.4 says: 
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KNAPPA FLIER LOSES LIFE 


First Lt. Norman W. Merrill, 
graduate of Knappa-Svensen high 
school and former employee of the 
Astoria hotel, was killed in action 
off of England on May 27, his family 
has learned here. 

The 27-year-old bombardier 
navigator went to England late in 
January of this year. He had been 
participating in the bombing of the 
French coast, as far as his family 
knew. A letter received from his 
commanding officer said that he 
could give no details of Merrill’s 
death. The family said that he had 
been on several secret missions. 


The June issue of Yank magazine 
contained an article which mentioned 
him as a “very eager young man with 
the look of a young college professor.” 


GRADUATED K-S 


Lieutenant Merrill was gradu- 
ated from Knappa-Svensen high 
school in 1934. He attended the 
University of Oregon for one year 
belonging to Sigma Chi fraternity. 

He is survived by a wife, 
14-month-old son, mother, Mrs. 
Pearl Merrell, and sister, Claudia, 
all of Portland; a sister, Mrs. Ted 
Jackson, of 10 Commercial street, 
Astoria; brothers, Harold of Seattle 
and Charles, first-class petty of- 
ficer in the navy, now at Trinidad. 


His brother, Harold G. Merrill, of 
10 Commercial Street, Astoria, joined 
the army five months after his brother’s 
death and was a veteran of the Pacific 
fighting. He was also a graduate of 
Knappa-Svensen High School. je 
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Company town 


WAUNA 
by Jim Aalberg 


THE BEGINNING OF A 
COMPANY TOWN 

N 1898, WHEN the Astoria and 

Columbia River Railway commenced 
runs between Goble and Astoria, it 
passed through the area twenty-four 
miles east of Astoria and three and one- 
tenth miles west of Westport along the 
Columbia River where about a dozen 
families resided, working primarily 
as fishermen and loggers. One early 
homesteader, Timothy Driscoll, after 
whom Driscoll Slough is named, was 
married to a Clatsop Indian woman 
and was a noted boat builder. The 
nearby property was owned by Astoria 
saloon operators Samuel Harris and 
Alexandre Gilbert. The actual begin- 
ning of the community took place in 
1909 when A. W. Clark and his partner 
J.B. Robinson began the construction 
ofa sawmill and a supporting company 
town. The May 11, 1910, issue of the 
Astoria Daily Budget reported: 


A.W. Clark of the O.K. Logging 


company and J.B. Robinson, builder 
and former manager of the Butte 
county railroad and at one-time 
civil engineer for the Southern 
Pacific, will form a company soon 
for the purpose of building and 
operating a large sawmill and 


lumber manufacturing plant 25 
miles upriver from Astoria. The site 
contains 7OO acres, the planned 
mill will cut approximately 150,000 
feet of fir a day, and a shingle mill 
with large capacity will trim into 
shingles cedar lumber not available 
for the manufacturing of windows 
and sashes and other millwork. 
A planing mill, a sash and door 
factory, and a furniture factory 
are planned, the intention being to 
refine as much as possible of the 
total output of the mill. Permanent 
offices will be established in the 
Spaulding building in Portland. The 
several plants will furnish employ- 
ment to several hundred men... 


The December 4, 1910, edition of the 
Oregonian said: 


The Columbia Valley Lumber 
Company’s new sawmill plant on 
the Columbia River will be one of 
the few model lumbering towns 
in the state. The company has 
constructed a number of neat 
cottages for its employees and 
has completed a large building 
which will be occupied by a general 
merchandise store created by the 
company. Work is well underway 
on the sawmill, the framework of 
the mill being completed. In 1910 
the plant had a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet of lumber in addition 
to a wood-working plant. The entire 
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LOOKING SOUTH, THE FIRST BUILDINGS OF THE TOWN OF WAUNA, CA 1900. THE 

COLUMBIA VALLEY LUMBER CO. MILL WOULD BE BUILT TO THE NORTH OF THE 

SP &S RAILWAY TRACKS. THE RAISED WOODEN PLATFORM BY THE WAUNA SIGN ON 

THE POST,SERVED AS THE TRAIN STOP. left to right: BUNKHOUSE, COOKHOUSE, AND 

THE COMBINED COMPANY STORE AND MEAT MARKET (SINGLE STORY ADDITION 
ON THE LEFT OF THE BUILDING). 





SEATTLE SPOKANE AND PORTLAND RAILWAY PASSENGER TRAIN HEADED TO 

ASTORIA IN 1915. IT WOULD STOP AT WAUNA FOR MAIL AND PASSENGERS. COMPANY 

STORE, COOKHOUSE, BUNKHOUSE, WATER TOWER, AND TOP OF THE SCHOOL 

HOUSE IN BACKGROUND. BUILDINGS WERE PAINTED LIGHT GREEN WITH DARK 
GREEN TRIM. 
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plant involved an expenditure of 
about $150,000. A.W. Clark and 
J.D. Robinson are the principles of 
the project. 


So begins the sawmilling company 
town, but it wasn’t until 1911 that 
post office personnel formally gave 
the settlement the name of Wauna, 
thought to be a Native American 
word meaning “rushing water.” The 
first postmaster was James Pollack, 
appointed in January of 1911, followed 
by A. W. Clark in September of 1911. 


CROSSETT WESTERN LUMBER 
Co. 1912-1941 

Inthelate1890s, investors E. W. Gates, 
C.W. Gates, Dr. J.W. Watzek, and 
E.S. Crossett entered into partnership 
and in 1906 incorporated, under Iowa 
law, the Crossett Timber Company 
of Davenport, lowa. The business’s 
purpose was to acquire forty-seven 
thousand acres of land in southern 
Arkansas and northern Louisiana, 
and to construct a massive sawmilling 
operation to cut southern pine; this 
resulted in the formation of the Crossett 
Lumber Company. Sawmills were built, 
as was the substantial company town of 
Crossett, Arkansas. 

In 1905 the Crossett Timber 
Company represented by the Oregonian 
A.P. Sprague commenced acquir- 
ing massive tracts of Oregon and 
Southwest Washington timberlands. 
The end objective was to meet the 
long-term timber needs of a proposed 
sawmill to be constructed in Oregon. 


In November of 1906 the Crossett 
Timber Company, an Iowa corpora- 
tion, purchased an eight-thousand 
acre tract of fir, spruce, and cedar from 
William M. Bray in Clatsop County. In 
March of 1909, it acquired in two sepa- 
rate purchases a total of eight thou- 
sand, three hundred acres of yellow fir 
and cedar near Castle Rock and Silver 
Lake, Washington. In 1912 Crossett 
acquired a massive tract in Clatsop 
County from the Blodgett Company, 
Ltd., for $1, 500,000. (roughly thirty- 
six million dollars today). It now 
owned approximately two and a half 
billion feet of standing timber in the 
Big Creek area, which was estimated to 
be sufficient to keep its logging camps 
running for fifty years, and still take 
out fifty million feet of logs annually. 
This timber tract was one of the largest 
and most valuable individual holdings 
of its kind in the state of Oregon. 

In November of 1911, the Crossett 
Timber Company purchased from 
Mrs. A. Laura Campbell two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of the land that 
comprises what is now the townsite of 
Knappa, including the water frontage, 
paying $25,000. The property is located 
near the mouth of Big Creek and is 
also on Knappa Slough, and thus an 
excellent site fora millas A. P. Sprague 
observed in an interview with the 
Astoria Daily Budget on November 
17, 1911. Crossett Timber bought this 
property to secure the room for storage 
and rafting of logs, and this river front- 
age was the terminus for transporting 
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its logs from the Big Creek logging 
operations to a massive log dump on 
the Columbia River. On March 19, 
1909, Sprague told the Oregonian, “We 
will probably have as large a mill as 
any at present on the Pacific Coast.” 
In subsequent newspaper interviews, 
Sprague stated this new modern 
sawmill would be located in Portland 
or possibly Clatskanie, and then most 
likely at Knappa. 

In 1912, the Big Creek Logging 
Company was formed to conduct log- 
ging operations in Clatsop County on 
the various tracts owned by Crossett 
Timber. In July of the prior year, the 
same shareholders incorporated, in 
the state of Iowa, the Gales Creek 
Logging Company. In December of 
1923, the Big Creek Logging Company 
was merged with the Crossett Timber 


| Weister Gow 
Portland, Ore, fe 


Company and consolidated under 
the primary operating company the 
Crossett Western Lumber Company. 

In October of 1912, speculation 
as to the location of the new mill 
was resolved as the Crossett Timber 
Company purchased the sawmill plant 
and townsite of the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Company at Wauna. The 
purchase price was $80,000; $40,000 
in cash and the balance in four notes of 
$10,000 each. Total assets purchased as 
shown on the books of the Columbia 
Valley Lumber Co. as of September 
30, 1912, amounted to $404,939.60, 
with total liabilities of $187,811.33; the 
buyer assumed said liabilities. Bottom 
line, the sale price was fifty cents on 
the dollar. Some of the major assets 
listed in the purchase agreement 
were a boarding house, store, electric 





IN CIRCA 1920. THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS ARE AT THE FAREND. 
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plant, powerhouse, machine shop 
tools, sawmill and sawmill machinery, 
steam crane, trams and yards, blower 
system, water system planning mill, 
and drykilns. At the time, this mill was 
considered one of the best equipped 
in the state and had a daily capacity of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
feet. The October 10, 1912, issue of 
the Astoria Daily Budget reported the 
purchase: 


The facilities for shipping by rail 
and water are excellent as the plant 
is located between Astoria line of 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
and riverfront where the wharf 
extends to a depth of water that 
will accommodate large vessels. 
The mill property includes a mile 
of riverfront on the main channel, 
at a depth of 32 feet. The Columbia 
Valley Company has been purchas- 
ing its logs in the open market, but 
Crossett people have their own 
source of supply of standing timber 
in the Big Creek district, and under 
the name of Big Creek Logging 
Company it is building five miles of 
railroad from tidewater at Knappa 
to its timber. The timber the com- 
pany owns will be sufficient to keep 
its plant supplied for fifty years at 
least. 


The fifty-year supply estimate re- 
ported was optimistic: logging at 
Big Creek commenced circa 1912 and 
ended in October of 1942, resulting in 
a thirty-year supply. During this span 
of three decades, over two billion feet 
of timber was taken out. You can read 
more and see photos of Big Creek 


Logging operations in the article 
entitled, “Largest Logging Show in 
County History” found in Cumtux, 
Vol. 37, No. 1 — Winter 2017. 

Andrew W. Clark remained in the 
role of mill manager for a short time 
and then was replaced by Charles 
Harlan Watzek, a part-owner of the 
Crossett-Watzek- Gates Industries and 
the resident manager of the Crossett 
Western Lumber Company, a position 
he held for over thirty years. In August 
of 1913, the company closed down the 
Columbian Valley Lumber Company 
mill, and it underwent a major expan- 
sion and redesign. New equipment 
was installed to more than double the 
capacity of the old plant, and the ship- 
loading dock was extended by over 
four hundred feet. The mill reopened 
in early December of 1913. By August 
of 1913, the mill employed 120 men 
and was operating double-time, pro- 
ducing two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand feet oflumbera day. The mill 
produced over thirty million board 
feet of lumber in 1913. The company 
town was expanded and improved; 
it was supplied with electrical lights, 
filtered water, a sewage system, and a 
$2,000 schoolhouse. The streets were 
of crushed rock with sidewalks and 
the walkways to the front doors of 
the homes made of wooden planks. 
Crossett Western had erected six 
additional houses for employees and 
had let contracts for four more. The 
front page of the Sunday, July 27, 1913 
Morning Astorian reported: 
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THE CROSSETIT WESTERN LUMBER COMPANY SAWMILL AT WAUNA CIRCA 1917. 





A Four MASTED SAILING SHIP AT THE DOCK. 


The company owns its own 
electric light system and filtered 
water supply. Work has begun on 
the construction of a clubhouse 
which will be commodious and 
modern in every respect. In the 
mess house and living apartments, 
everything is sanitary and up-to- 
date in every detail, being provided 
with all modern appliances. The liv- 
ing apartments are well ventilated 
and provided with shower baths, 
clean beds, and other modern 
conveniences, a model plant in 
every respect. The company has 
built a model city at Wauna, the 
homes built for employees are from 
four to seven rooms and rent at a 
nominal figure. 


All buildings and homes, excluding 
the mill, were painted light green with 
dark green trim. Grass lawns, shrub 
and flower planters, and white rock 
border walk were all beautifully main- 
tained around the bunkhouse, general 
store, dining hall, and mill office. 
Watzek’s new mill manager’s house 
was being constructed at this time and 


was located ona knoll overlooking the 
river, town, and mill. 

In 1915, the mill cut significant 
orders of spruce for airplane stock, 
shipping much of this to England and 
France. In early 1916, a new planing 
mill was constructed which was all 
electrically operated and contained 
nine machines. An article in The 
Timberman stated that “the company 
is using, successfully, a number of 
women in the planing mill.” By the end 
of 1916, the mill, which was originally 
steam-powered, had been converted 
to an all electrically powered and 
equipped plant for $100,000. There 
were now 140 electrical motors in the 
plant, principally Allis-Chalmers and 
General Electric. Also in 1916, addi- 
tional dry kilns were added, and anew 
425-foot drying shed was constructed. 

The mill specialized in yard trade 
and planing mill products. It manufac- 
tured knock-down doors and window 
frames and similar materials largely for 
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customers on the Atlantic Coast. The 
mill also produced fir tub stock and 
coffins, which gives one an idea of the 
wide range of the stock converted into 
refined products. In 1918, the mill was 
cutting twenty thousand feet per hour, 
with fifty percent of the cut going into 
war material, including large volumes 
of spruce for aircraft manufacturers. 
The mill was classified as a cargo mill 
(product went out by ship), as were the 
majority of the mills operating on the 
lower Columbia. The mill docks abut- 
ted the main river channel, where the 
daft was maintained by dredging toa 
minimum of thirty-two feet. From 1910 
to 1957, these massive lumber docks 
hosted majestic four-masted barken- 
tine sailing ships, coastal steamers, 
four hundred-plus-foot steamships, 
and finally six thousand-plus-ton mo- 
tor ships. From 1914 to 1919, it was not 
unusual to have six vessels at a time 
moored at the mill’s docks awaiting 
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loading. Ships of the Luckenbach, 
Shepherd, Johnson, Kalmar, and other 
steamship lines made regular calls at 
Wauna. These vessels would take the 
mill’s lumber production to various 
California and East Coast ports in 
addition to countries around the 
world. The Crossett Western Lumber 
Company would also charter ships for 
a year ata time, and 1915 had exclusive 
control ofthe steamers Eureka, Meteor, 
and Tampico, all used primarily in the 
canal trade (via the Panama Canal to 
East Coast ports). The mill was also 
a major rail shipper: its railcar spur 
tracks allowed for the loading of thirty 
boxcars at one time. In 1917, the mill 
loaded and shipped two thousand 
four hundred rail cars. In late 1918, 
the S.P. and S.R.R. added a second 
spur at Crossett Western. In the same 
year, dry kilns were installed with a 
drying capacity of one hundred forty 
thousand board feet a day. 
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NOVEMBER 1914: THE STEAMER ATLANTIC TAKES ON LUMBER AT THE CROSSETT 
WESTERN LUMBER CoO. DOCK. THIS DOCK, ULTIMATELY OVER 1,000 FEET LONG, 
COULD LOAD SIX SHIPS AT A TIME. 


The mill was engineered to maxi- 
mize the utilization of its waste and 
operated a grinding system converting 
its wood scraps to hog fuel used to fire 
the mill’s boilers, with the excess being 
barged out and sold to third parties. 
For several decades commencing in 
the 1920s, the mill supplied massive 
amounts of hog fuel for electrical 
generation at Astoria, Warrenton, 
Fort Stevens, Gearhart, and Seaside. 
Accordingly, the mill did not have a 
burn pile as was the case with many of 
the mills in the area. Mill byproducts 
also took the form of firewood, and in 
the 1920s, fifteen to twenty thousand 
cords were shipped annually to neigh- 
boring towns. 

The mill had a relatively unique 
log sling system to move logs up into 
the head rig rather than a typical slip 
system using a dog-toothed chain. 
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Frank Keys and Al Rice worked as 
boom men from the late 1930s through 
the mid-1950s. They would use a large, 
gas-powered drop saw to cut the logs to 
length, then position them for attach- 
ment to three to five steel cables. An 
electric hoist would lift the logs to the 
carriage deck of the head rig twenty 
feet above the millpond, which was 
a boomed-off area of the river. When 
the tide was going out, logs free-floated 
to the sling, but when it was coming 
in, it was a struggle to push the giant 
Douglas fir logs against the incoming 
tide. The mill not only had multiple 
massive lumber drying sheds, but it 
also had multiple dry kilns for drying 
its green lumber. 

In the earlier years, there was a 
large horse barn located east of the 
bunkhouse where ten workhorses 
were stabled. These horses would 
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ONE OF THE TWO BOXCAR LOADING DOCKS AT THE MILL. THESE ROSS 
STRADDLE LUMBER CARRIERS (REFERRED TOAS JITNEYS) WERE FIRST 
BATTERY-OPERATED, WHICH HELPED IN FIRE PREVENTION; HOWEVER, THEY 
WERE SOON CONVERTED TO GASOLINE. THE CROSSETI-WESTERN MILL WAS 
THE VERY FIRST SAWMILL TO USE THE SEATTLE-MADE ROSS CARRIERS, AND 
THE COMPANY OWNED NINE OF THEM. 


be employed to position and move 
lumber on the mill docks. In 1915, 
H. S. Mitchell, the mill manager at the 
time, purchased the first-ever-made 
Ross manufactured straddled carrier 
trucks. The locals referred to these 
lumber carriers as “jitneys.” These car- 
riers were originally battery operated, 
which helped to reduce the fire hazard 
of a combustible gas engine; however, 
they soon were converted to gas. One 
carrier could do the work of two horses 
and six men. By the late 1920s, the 
mill owned and operated nine Ross 
carriers. With the horses replaced, 
the old horse barn became a garage for 
the residents who had automobiles. A 
hand-operated gas pump was located 
in front of the company store. The 


mill operation was also unique in 
that both Crossett Western and later 
the Wauna Lumber Company, oper- 
ated a very successful and profitable 
wood preserving plant at Wauna. 
This wood-treating processing plant 
operated from 1936 to roughly 1966 
under a licensing agreement (basi- 
cally a franchise arrangement) with 
the American Lumber and Treating 
Corporation of Chicago, Illinois, 
which in the mid-1950s merged or sold 
to the Koppers Company, Inc. See 
the article ““Wolmanizing’ Lumber at 
Wauna.” in Vol. 36, No. 4 — Fall 2016 
Cumtux. 

The mill and the company town 
grew and prospered over the three 
decades from 1910 to 1940. The mill 
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generally operated near its full produc- 
tion capacity oftwo hundred thousand 
feet of lumber per day. From 1930 to 
1940 the mill had an annual average 
output of approximately forty million 
board feet. It employed from two 
hundred fifty to three hundred work- 
ers and supported a community with 
a population averaging four hundred 
people. The mill had its slow periods 
over the years and shut down for nearly 
three years beginning in the winter of 
1930. At the time of the shutdown, the 
mill had fifteen million board feet of 
lumber in its dry sheds. This inventory 
was slowly sold off. The mill reopened 
in October of 1933 and before the 
reopening a new sorting table, and a 
Mershon resaw was installed, and the 
boilers were re-bricked. The following 
year the mill operated at maximum 
capacity as it cut large volumes of 
salvage timber from the 1933 massive 
Tillamook Burn forest fire. Crossett 
Western also owned and operated the 
substantial Gales Creek Logging Co., 
which had been incorporated in 1911 
and had a large logging show in the 
area of the burn. 

By the summer of 1941, the major 
old-growth logging operators in 
Clatsop County, including Tidewater 
Timber, K-P Timber, andthe Bradwood 
Company, had shut down for good. 
Only Big Creek Logging and Crown 
Zellerbach continued their operations, 
the latter on the Lewis and Clark River. 

In 1942 the owners of Crossett 
Western were faced, as were all of 
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the mills in the area, with declining 
old-growth timber supply. After thirty 
years of logging, the old-growth at 
Big Creek was gone and accompanied 
by ever-increasing unionized labor 
costs, it became clear the mill business 
model was no longer economical, and 
it must be either sold for scrap or to 
an operator with a different business 
model than theirs. 

The mill profits started declining 
in the late 1930s, and in 1939 the mill 
showed anet loss of $129,000, anetloss 
of $58,000 in 1940, anda small profit of 
$20,000 for the first sixmonths of 19 41. 
However, its Wolmanizing operations 
showed profits of $38,000, $72,000, 
and $53,000 for the same periods. The 
wood treating plant was, in fact, a solid 
profit contributor for the mill from its 
beginning in 1936. 


THE WAUNA LUMBER 

ComMPANY, 1941-1962 
OnMay7,1941, Charles Harlan Watzek, 
President and resident manager of 
the Crossett Western Lumber mill, 
received a confidential inter-office 
correspondence from his brother, 
Aubrey R. Watzek, Vice President. 
The correspondence was on Crossett- 
Watzek-Gates Industries Chicago 
letterhead: “Answering your longhand 
letter of yesterday ona possible sale of 
the Wauna mill, I certainly agree that 
a sale of the mill property as a going 
concern is far preferable to operate 
up to the last ditch, and then realizing 
what we can by junking it. The price 
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at which it should be offered for sale 
is going to be very difficult to set, but 
certainly, it must be low enough to 
interest and attract a possible buyer. 
You have suggested $250,000, and 
maybe that is the right figure to set. It 
seems ridiculously low compared to 
depreciated and insurable values, but 
we know on the other hand that year 
in and year out the position of a log- 
buying mill is precarious, becoming 
more so on the Columbia River.” 

Quotes from other inter-office cor- 
respondences are as follows: 

Charles wrote on May 9, 1941: 

“The more I study the problem, the 
more I am inclined to reduce our first 
offer to $200,000 and really be willing 
to sell for $150,000, terms $100,000 
cash with a balance payable $25,000 
every six months. The whole Wauna 
ownership of 750 acres should be sold 
with the mill property. It has more 
value there than we could ever get out 
of it by retaining ownership of any 
part of it.” 

Aubrey wrote to Charles on May 
26,1941: 

“...ifyou can sell Wauna at $150,000 
as outlined in your May 20, 1941, cor- 
respondence we think that this would 
be a smart stroke of business even 
though the WZ (the mill’s wolmanized 
wood treating operation) has been 
thrown in with the deal. As a matter 
of fact, this WZ business might go a 
long way toward helping sell the mill 
at $150,000; particularly in view of 


the fact that you can prove it is a real 
money maker.” 

The WZ realized a net profit of 
$72,000 in 1940. A critical aspect to 
the sale became the need to secure the 
consent of the company’s franchisee 
the American Lumber and Treating 
Company to allow for the transfer to 
a new partner other than the Crossett 
Western Company. Another cor- 
respondence indicated in 1912/1917, 
it cost about $1.5 million to construct 
and equip the mill and that the repro- 
duction cost today would be somewhat 
more than that. The General Appraisal 
Company appraised the property and 
gave the general description of op- 
erations in January of 1941: plant new 
replacement cost of $1,416,000 with a 
town value of $215,000. These figures 
did not include lumber inventory 
valued at $225,000. The fire insurance 
policy on the plant had a limit of 
$717,000 representing 90 percent of 
the value, and a fire insured value of 
$105,000 on the town, again represent- 
ing 90 percent of its value. The assets 
were apparently under-insured. The 
ownership included 750 acres with one 
and a half miles of 35 to 40-foot-deep 
draft maintaining water frontage. The 
cargo dock was, in fact, 1,150 feet long. 
The sawmill had cut 170,000 feet per 
eight-hour day for many years, and 
there was complete dry kiln, planing 
mill, shed, and treating plant facilities. 
The plant was completely electri- 
fied and had its own power plant, 
but Bonneville power lines passed 
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Wauna, OREGON LOOKING TO 
BuILvDINGs left to right: BUNK HOUSE, MESS HALL, COMPA 
THE GRADE SCHOOL IS TO THE LEF 
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VARD THE SOUTHWEST, CA. 1917. 
.NY STORE INCLUDING MEAT MARKET AND POST OFFICE. 
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through the property. There were fifty 
homes and a two hundred-bed hotel 
in the town. Crossett-Watzek-Gates 
Industries was prepared to offer all 
the above, including mill supplies, 
for $150,000 cash plus the lumber 
inventories on hand at their current 
market values. 

In May of 1941 discussions for a 
potential sale began with a group of 
investors led by Willard T. Evenson of 
the Benson Timber Co. of Clatskanie, 
Oregon, and Orville R. Miller and 
Norton Cowden of Deep River, 
Washington; the latter were partners 
in the ownership of the Knappton 
Lumber Company milland Deep River 
Logging of Knappton, Washington. 
Miller’s initialresponse to the Watzek’s 
overture to buy their mill was, “You 
know as well as us the River sawmills, 
especially log buying ones, were not 
a good investment.” Charles Watzek 
stated in one interoflice memo: “This 
combination has plenty of money and 
credit to buy us. The mill should hold 
some appeal to them with a logging 
contract on Weyerhaeuser stumpage 
in Pacific County, Washington. They 
took over for a song during 1930-1933 
Depression. The Brix (taken over by 
Miller and Cowden of Deep River 
Logging in about 1940) sawmill at 
Knappton with poor water and no rail 
shipping facilities that now embar- 
rass them.” Various members of the 
Evenson family were also shareholders 
in the Deep River Logging Company. 
Then on July 12, 1941, fire completely 


destroyed the Knappton Lumber Co. 
mill (in February of 1936 fire destroyed 
the little town of Knappton; however, 
the mill was spared). This left Miller 
and Cowden in need of a mill to cut 
their over five hundred million feet 
of standing timber in southwest 
Washington and the Crossett Western 
mill at Wauna for sale might be the 
solution. Miller and Cowden first con- 
sidered building a new mill in at the 
old Hammond Lumber Company mill 
site, but instead joined with Evenson 
and other investors in acquiring the 
Crossett Western mill at Wauna. For 
Crossett-Watzek- Gates Industries 
the Knappton mill fire could not have 
been more fortuitous. This was the key 
to the transaction. Evenson and his 
partners controlled more than eleven 
thousand acres of standing timber 
which could make the Wauna mill eco- 
nomically viable for a decade or more 
versus a mill’s precarious reliance on 
open-market log purchases to meet its 
long-term supply needs. This supply, 
with some open-market purchasing, 
could economically feed the mill for 
another twenty years or more. 

In a correspondence between the 
brothers in June of 1941, Charles 
and Aubrey, based on the off-and-on 
negotiations with the Miller/Evenson 
group, decided to reach out to Longbell 
and Weyerhaeuser. The Watzek broth- 
ers concluded that, “Because our 
Knappa timber is nearly gone, because 
unionism keeps us from making any 
profits out of higher-cost logs, because 
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my [Charles's] health encourages me 
to do less work, we are trying to sell at 
ten cents on one dollar, junk value in 
order to keep the organization going. If 
we don't make a sale, the property will 
probably be junked in the first quarter 
of 1942.” Accordingly, they sent letters 
to John Tennent of Longbell Lumber 
Company, Longview, Washington, and 
C.H. Ingram of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Tacoma, Washington. The 
letters stated: “Are you interested in 
a real bargain, about ten cents on the 
dollar? Because our future Knappa 
log supplies run-heavy to fir peelers, 
hemlock, and cedar, and because my 
health does not permit me to work as 
hard as I used to, we have decided to 
offer for sale all our Wauna property 
at a price that should move it. Very 
truly, C.H. Watzek, Manager.” Both 
Tennent and Ingram indicated their 
respective companies were not inter- 
ested in purchasing the Wauna mill 
and townsite. 

On July 26, 1941, the Crossett 
Western Company and the newly 
formed Wauna Lumber Company 
entered into a purchase and sale 
agreement for $150,000 payable on 
August 1, 1941, for the mill and the 
company town. The property included 
approximately 750 acres ofland which 
comprises the site of the plant and 
town. All plant buildings and con- 
tent including the two hundred-bed 
hotel, about sixty-five dwellings, 
seller’s interests in the Wolman Salts 
contract with the American Lumber 


and Treating Company, lumber in- 
ventories, mercantile store inventory, 
logs on hand, and all stock owned by 
the seller in the Douglas Fir Export 
Company, Westcoast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau. The Wauna 
Lumber Company was to take over at 
midnight on July 31, 1941. 

The Wauna Lumber Company, 
Wauna, Oregon, was incorporated in 
July of 1941, issuing one thousand five 
hundred shares with a total value of 
$150,000. The founding shareholders 
were: Willard T. Evenson (225 shares) 
and Clarence R. Evenson (225 shares) 
of Clatskanie, Franklin F. Evenson 
(1so shares) and Justin C. Evenson 
(150 shares) of San Diego, California; 
Norton Cowden (187.5 shares) of Deep 
River, Washington, R. A. Cowden 
(187.5 shares) of Silverton, Oregon; 
and C.L. Koster (187.5 shares) and 
Orville R. Miller (187.5 shares) of 
Portland, Oregon. O.L. Torrey would 
remain as manager of the wolman- 
izing plant, and all employees, about 
225 men at the time of the sale, of 
Crossett Western Company would be 
continued in their present capacities 
except Messrs. Watzek and C. O. Botts. 
Charles Watzek moved to his home in 
Gearhart and held the title of President 
and Manager of the Crossett Western 
Company for a short period after the 
sale. Botts, the mill superintendent, 
took a position at Crossett’s offices 
in Portland. Crossett-Watzek-Gates 
Industries was now out of the saw- 
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mill business in Oregon; however, 
it continued its logging and timber 
ventures for several more years at Big 
Creek and Gales Creek, plus via its 
part ownership in the Consolidated 
Timber Company. 

The Wauna Lumber Company 
mill and wood treatment operation 
generally prospered over the next 
decade anda half, employing 150 to 190 
workers and cutting 125,000 to 175,000 
feet of lumber on any given eight-hour 
shift. In 194.4 the mill was awarded the 
Army-Navy E Pennant. This E award 
was for outstanding contribution to 
the war effort, which took the form 
of lumber for ship decking and Army 
construction work primarily in the 
Pacific theater. In August of 1949 the 
Evenson family, fifty percent owners of 
the Wauna Lumber Company, bought 
out the fifty percent ownership inter- 
ests jointly held by founding partners 
Orville R. Miller, C.L. Koster, and 
Norton and R.A. Cowden. However, 
once again the critical issues of con- 
sistent, affordable log supply, ongoing 
capital needs to upgrade equipment 
and processes, rising labor costs, and 
now environmental issues did not 
bode well for the mill’s future. In 1958, 
after roughly seventeen years of opera- 
tions, the Wauna Lumber Company 
shut down, putting approximately 185 
employees out of work. A small lumber 
remanufacturing operation and the 
wood treating operations continued. 
The latter, then known as Koppers, 
employed roughly thirty workers and 


remained in operation until approxi- 
mately 196s. 

Celia Smith, who was appointed 
postmistress in August of 1948, locked 
the doors of the Wauna Post Office for 
good in June of 1963. The last to leave 
Wauna were Frank Keys and his wife, 
Pearl. Frank was a longtime boom 
man, and he was retained by the com- 
pany as caretaker and fire watchman 
when the mill shut down and town 
residents moved out. He remained 
until Crown Zellerbach brought in 
the wrecking ball in 1964. Frank and 
Pearl came to Wauna in 1938. They had 
three daughters and two sons. Their 
son Billy, who grew up in Wauna and 
attended Westport High School, was a 
highly decorated WWII army infantry 
soldier who fought in Italy. 

For nearly half a century the two 
massive black smokestacks of the 
mill’s two huge flue-type boilers 
served as landmarks on the Coast 
Guard nautical charts for navigat- 
ing the Westport Channel of the 
Columbia River. When the mill came 
down the Coast Guard sent out a 
notice to mariners that this pair of 
smokestacks no longer existed and 
had been removed from the navigation 
charts for the channel. 

The Evenson family, owners of the 
milland the company town, placed the 
entire “industrial site” on the market 
and highlights of the offering circular 
stated: “Wauna industrial site consists 
of approximately 1,030 acres. It has 
plank dock, with wood pilings 175 feet 
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WILLARD TAYLOR EVENSON (1893-1963) AND A UNKNOWN WOMAN AT THE 
HEADRIG OF THE WAUNA LUMBER COMPANY, CA. 1954. 
WILLARD WAS A MAJOR SHAREHOLDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE WAUNA LUMBER 
Company. HE WAS A GRADUATE OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BENSON TIMBER COMPANY, PRESIDENT OF THE1ST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CLATSKANIE, AND A MAYOR OF CLATSKANIE. THIS LOG WAS TWENTY- 
TWO FEET LONG, TEN FEET ACROSS, AND REPRESENTED 10,800 BOARD FEET OF 
LUMBER; IT TOOK TWO HOURS AND SEVEN MINUTES TO CUT. 


by 1,072 feet in length. Approximately 
500 feet of the dock length is in good 
condition, and the remainder will re- 
quire some repair. Power is supplied by 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the industrial site is presently 
serviced by the Clatskanie People’s 
Utility District. The channel adjacent 
to the docks is maintained at thirty- 
five feet and has a width of 500 feet. 
River distance is forty-two miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia River 
and is sixty-three miles to Portland. 
Rail service is provided at Wauna by 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
Railway. It is estimated that 400 mill 
workers are living within commuting 
distance or are immediately available. 


Approximately 25,000 persons live 
within forty minutes driving time of 
Wauna.” 

InJune 1962, the Cerro Corporation 
of New York announced that it had 
taken an option on the 1,030-acre tract 
of riverfront land at Wauna as the site 
for anew thirty-five million dollar alu- 
minum manufacturing plant. Various 
site work was completed to accom- 
modate Cerro’s needs, including river 
dredging; however, in January of 1962, 
Cerro backed out of the deal due to 
slumping aluminum markets and chal- 
lenging financing. In late 1962, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation stepped in 
and purchased the site for a new pulp 
and paper plant. Crown Zellerbach 
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would build its new plant at Wauna to 
replace its existing St. Helens Paper 
Company plant, which Crown had 
been ordered to sell by the Justice 
Department Anti-Trust Division. At 
the time of Crown’s purchase, thirty- 
three of the old company homes were 
still occupied, and residents were 
allowed to stay until June 30, 1963. 
In April 1964, construction began on 
the fifteen million dollar paper mill. 
On September 1, 196s, the number- 
one paper machine began producing 
saleable paper. Paper machines three 
and four were operating by 1968. 
Over the following years, the plant 
changed ownership several times. 
James River Corporation purchased 
Crown Zellerbach paper mills in 1986, 
and in 1988, the number-five paper ma- 
chine was added. In 1997 James River 
merged with Fort Howard and formed 
Fort James. Subsequently, Fort James 
was purchased by Georgia-Pacific in 
2000. In 2005 Georgia-Pacific was 
acquired by Koch Industries, and the 
plant continues to operate as one of 
Koch’s many operating divisions. 


THE COMPANY TOWN OF 

WAUNA AND ITS PEOPLE 
The first census referencing a 
Wauna precinct was taken in 1920. 
Total inhabitants at the time num- 
bered roughly 530, and this precinct 
included the areas of Driscoll Slough, 
where five families resided, and Bugby, 
represented by three households. The 
enumerator referenced Broadway 


Street, Highland Drive, Company 
Road, Japanese Camp, and Greek 
Camp in the margins of the census 
report. Fifty-five Japanese resided in 
Wauna, fifty-two living in the area re- 
ferred to as “Jap Camp.” The Japanese 
were cooks, servants in the bunkhouse 
and mess hall, and more than thirty 
Japanese men worked in the Crossett 
Western Company sawmill, some 
with positions as foremen and lumber 
setters. There were also thirty Greek 
laborers working in the mill and resid- 
ing as bachelor boarders in the area 
referred to as Greek Camp. 

The 1930 census reported 547 inhab- 
itants. The Japanese population was 
consistent: again fifty individuals the 
census taker indicated residing in “Jap 
Camp” on the margin of the census 
report. “Greek Camp” also continued 
to be a notation on the census report, 
and it was near the Bugby district in 
the census reporting documents. The 
Greek population had declined to ten 
by 1930. There were also several work- 
ers of Turkish descent, all employed 
at the lumber mill. An area roughly 
a quarter of a mile east of Wauna was 
broken out on the census report and 
named Nakataand Nakata Camp. The 
M. Nakata Co., with headquarters in 
“Tokio,” Japan, with a branch office 
in Portland was a Japanese import/ 
export company that leased water 
frontage from the Benson Timber 
Company near Driscoll Slough. Here 
the company constructed and oper- 
ated a large docking facility to accom- 
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modate the exporting of logs to Japan. 
In the mid-1920s the company an- 
nounced plans to build a large sawmill 
at the site; however, this project never 
materialized. The company employed 
sixteen Japanese, all designated as 
boom laborers. The manager of the 
log export company at the time was 
named Kurataro Itani. 

The U.S. Census for 1940 showed 
480 inhabitants. The Japanese were 
gone, and the Greek population was 
down to two, one being Nick Soulis, 
the owner and operator ofan indepen- 
dent beer parlor. Roy Nelson served as 
the bartender in the 1940s. 

The “company town” first took 
shape under the ownership of the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Company 
in circa 1909, and shortly after that 
under Crossett Western ownership, 
the town was built. By the 1920s, it 
consisted of fifty homes, a general 
store with an attached meat market, 
post office, train ticketing office, 
seventy-room bunkhouse/hotel, 
mess/dining hall, barbershop, mill of- 
fice, beer parlor, community hall, and 
a two-building grade school. Crossett 
Western painted all the company- 
owned homes and buildings a light 
yellow-green color with dark-green 
trim. The town’s common areas were 
all well maintained, with flower boxes 
and planters and white rock borders on 
grass lawns in front of the store, hotel, 
and dining hall, with signs to keep 
off the grass. Occasional company 
barbecues and picnics, especially on 


the 4th of July, were held on the lawnin 
front of the hotel. The company homes 
were mostly one-level structures, some 
with second stories to accommodate 
larger families. The typical house had 
a family of four living in it, and over the 
years two hundred families resided in 
company housing. 

Wooden-plank sidewalks bordered 
the macadamized roads in town with 
boardwalks to the front porches of 
many of the homes. Wells supplied 
the town’s water, which was filtered 
and stored in several wooden water 
towers. The garbage dump was located 
in a partially wooded area west of the 
schoolhouse. All the houses and build- 
ings were powered with electricity 
from the mill’s electrical power plant. 
Sewage from the homes ran downhill 
into an adjacent swamp area near the 
slough and river. In earlier years, many 
of the homes had outhouses in their 
backyards next to the woodsheds. All 
homes were heated with wood. The ho- 
tel, dining hall, store, post office, and 
barbershop, however, were supplied 
with steam heat from the mill boilers. 
In the early years, an ice truck came 
once a weekand delivered twenty-five- 
pound blocks at one cent a pound to 
service the residents’ iceboxes. 

The schoolhouse constructed in 
circa 1910 was a two-room affair, 
with a cupola that accommodated 
the school bell. The first, second, 
and third grades were in one room, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth in the other. 
An additional school building was 
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constructed across the yard to accom- 
modate the seventh and eighth-grade 
classes. Some of the teachers were 
Alba Eyman, the Burgyne sisters May 
and Elsie, Katherine Royer, and Maude 
M. Shaw, the wife of Edward Shaw who 
was the shipping clerk at the lumber 
mill. Others were May Bowman, who 
was the wife of Eugene Bowman, lum- 
ber grader and inspector at the mill; 
and Maude Catto, wife of William 
Catto, who was chief engineer at the 
mill. Maude Catto taught first, second, 
third, and fourth grade in the original 
old schoolhouse, and Maude Shaw 
taught fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade in the newer building next door. 
The grade school closed in 1954, and 
the children were bused to the grade 
school at Westport. The high school- 
aged students had always attended 
Westport High School. 

A social meeting place was the little 
barbershop on the riverside of the S. P. 
and S. Railway tracks north of the 
hotel. For over four decades, the barber 
was John Confer. His wife, Faye, 
played piano at many of the social 
gatherings at the hall. Confer arrived 
in Wauna in 1919. At that time, about 
three hundred men were working for 
Crossett Timber and the Crossett 
Western lumber mill. The only other 
privately owned business in town was 
Nick’s Beer Parlor. Nicholas Soulis 
and his wife, Bertha, built and owned 
the first beer parlor, later tavern. In the 
late 1930s, Nick built the union hall 
adjacent to his tavern; the proximity 


seemed to work well for his business. 
In 1944, Nick sold the tavern to an- 
other Greek named Nick Hazzappis. 
When Crown Zellerbach tore down 
the town in 1964, Nick’s Tavern was 
rebuilt to the south on Highway 30 in 
Taylorville. 

The Wauna Hall community center, 
constructed by Crossett Western, had 
its grand opening on October 1, 1919, 
with festivities hosted by the local Tent 
of the Knights of the Maccabees. An 
Oregonian article dated September 28, 
1911, read: 

The new hall, one of the most 
modern of its kind, is a large at- 
tractive two-story frame struc- 
ture. The main floor thirty-six by 
seventy-two feet is provided witha 
regulation stage for theatrical uses 
and will also be devoted to lodge 
dances and other community social 
affairs. Moving picture exhibitions 
will be held regularly, twice a week. 


Before “talkies” the silent movies 
shown in the hall were often westerns 
starring Tom Mix and Hoot Gibson 
and accompanied by Faye Confer, 
the wife of the barber, on the piano. 
There were meeting rooms upstairs, 
and Sunday school would often be held 
in those rooms. It also had basketball 
hoops and gym equipment, and the 
kids would roller skate on the floor. 
Dances and various social and holiday 
events were held at the Hall. 

The residents of the close-knit 
company town of Wauna took great 
pride in their families, their work, and 
their community. They lived by the 
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golden rule and looked out for each 
other. There was no crime, no juvenile 
delinquency issues, no unemployed, 
no police force, no governmental 
bureaucracies of any kind. I have 
interviewed and met more than thirty 
individuals who grew up or were long- 
time residents of the company towns 
of Wauna and Westport, and all shared 
wonderful and positive memories of 
growing up and living in the little river 
communities. }> 


About the Author 
Jim Aalberg is a fourth-generation 
Oregonian on his mother’s side, and third 
great-grandson of Captain John West, 
the founder and namesake of Westport, 
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WRECKING CREW TEARING DOWN THE 
WAUNA LUMBER CO.’s MILL OFFICE IN 1964. THE COMPANY STORE IS BEHIND AND 
THE MANAGER'S HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND ON THE TREED KNOLL. THE ENTIRE 
MILL AND TOWN WERE LEVELED TO MAKE ROOM FOR CROWN’S NEW PAPER MILL. 


Oregon. Jim is a current member of the 
Clatsop County Historical Society’s 
Board of Directors, and is the author 
of the book Historic Company Towns 
of Clatsop County, and he has also 
authored three prior articles for the 
Cumtux: “Captain John West” and 
“Adultery on Clatsop Plains Leads to 
High Profile Divorce,” both in the Winter 
2005 issue, and “Westport, Home of the 
Big Sticks” in the Winter 2014 issue. Only 
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Society. Jim Aalberg can be reached at 
jamesaalberg@gmail.com 
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‘The benefits of the National Housing Act of 1934 are promoted in 
Astoria during the Great Depression 


ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL IN ASTORIA 
by Lawrence V. Seeborg 


CT HE STOCK MARKET crash of 

October 29, 1929, ushered in the 
Great Depression that lasted for over 
ten years until manufacturing to sup- 
port the World War II effort boosted 
the United States economy in the 
early 1940s. The bursting of the hous- 
ing bubble of the 1920s was a major 
contributor to this economic collapse 
that reached its nadir in March of 1933 
and only very slowly recovered during 
the next eight years. 

President Franklin Roosevelt, 
elected on November 8, 1932, initiated, 
soon after his inauguration, a series 
of programs and projects that aimed 
to return prosperity to Americans. 
Those measures, taken in the 1933- 
1934 period, later became known as 
the First New Deal, while additional 
economic enhancement programs 
initiated in 1935-1936 were called 
the Second New Deal. Major federal 
programs or departments that were 
created during the 1930s included the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933 (NIRA), the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) and the 
Social Security Administration (SSA). 


An early New Deal program, The 
National Housing Act (NHA), was 
signed into law by President Roosevelt 
on June 27, 1934. Its purpose was to 
encourage improvement in housing 
standards and conditions and to 
provide a system of mutual mortgage 
insurance. The NHA created the 
Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation (FSLIC). 
To revive mortgage lending for hous- 
ing construction, home purchases, 
and home improvements, the FHA 
provided federal guarantees of the 
repayment of mortgage loans by banks 
and savings and loan institutions that 
conformed to federal loan standards. 

The first FHA home loan in the 
state of Oregon was made in Astoria in 
March of1935. The Astoria Bank, under 
the management of Grover Utzinger, 
approveda home-improvement loan of 
$1,700 to Charles and Nina Humphrey 
for their residence at 1267 Jerome 
Avenue. This well-maintained home 
still exists today and the proud owners, 
Tom and Lynda Janac, have a plaque, 
presented to a previous owner by the 
U.S. Department Of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), stating 
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its significance in Oregon FHA loan 
history. 

Astoria, with its aging stock of 
single-family homes, generated a 
steady demand for the funding of 
home-improvement projects. In the 
Bank of Astoria photo on the follow- 
ing page, a lobby poster reads, “WE 
ARE READY to help you benefit by 
the NATIONAL HOUSING ACT. 
If your home needs a new roof, new 
siding, new porches, attic re-modeling 
or any other kind of repairs, you can 
borrow up to $2,000 on easy terms — 
at low interest. ASK US ABOUT IT 
NOW.” These loans fulfilled one of 
the primary objectives of the National 
Housing Act — the improvement of 
America’s existing homes. 

The following pages of photographs 
appeared ina “Better Housing” supple- 
ment of the February 5, 1936, edition 
of the Evening Astorian-Budget. This 
special section was published to 
promote the better housing programs 
of the FHA that encouraged people to 
build new homes or modernize their 
old ones with the aid of FHA-insured 
loans. This national program was 
initiated in Oregon in August 1934. 
The new jobs it created aided the state’s 
economic recovery. 

The Budget’s better housing supple- 
ment served a two-fold purpose. It 
informed Astoria’s citizens about 
the newly created FHA-insured loan 
system and assured them that these 
loans were available to them. And, the 
accompanying photos also served as 


advertisements for the participating 
establishments. In the photos, Johnny 
and Hilma Jeffers are portrayed as a 
young married couple on a hypotheti- 
cal shopping trip. They take out a home 
loan, buy a building lot, and then visit 
many retail businesses in Astoria to 
buy building materials, a furnace, 
bathroom fixtures, and kitchen appli- 
ances for their dream home. In the last 
photo, they visit the Astoria Abstract 
Company to arrange for insurance 
coverage. 

Thecircumstances leading to the ap- 
pearance of Johnny and Hilma Jeffers 
in this FHA promotion are not known. 
Hilma, the daughter of Victor and 
Fanny Seeborg, who raised a large fam- 
ily in Astoria, married Johnny Jeffers 
on November 19, 1933. Quite possibly, 
the newlyweds were considered a 
natural choice by either a friend who 
worked at the Evening Astorian-Budget 
or someone else who knew them and 
thought they would be a good choice to 
fill the role of a typical Astoria couple. 

The National Housing Act was 
successful in stimulating a revival 
of the construction industry and 
the reemployment of workers in the 
building trades. At the end of 1934, 
the FHA reported that “In sixty cities 
it is reported that, as a result of the 
better housing programs, there are no 
contractors or building-trades men 
who are unemployed.” In 1940, the 
FHA reported that “Twelve million 
people have been enabled to improve 
their housing standards and condi- 
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tions under the FHA program that 
included (new home purchases and) 
the modernization and repair provi- 
sions of the National Housing Act.” 
By early 1936, the citizens of Astoria 
had been in an economic depression 
for over five years. They weren't ready 
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to give up, though. By publishing a spe- 
cial housing edition, the editors of the 
Evening Astorian-Budget demonstrated 
the optimistic view of the future held 
by the residents of this historic Oregon 
town at the mouth of the Columbia 


River. 7 


Dine eet 


BANK OF ASTORIA EXPLAINS FHA LOAN 
HILMA AND JOHNNY TALK WITH MR. GROVER UTZINGER, VICE PRESIDENT, WHO 
TELLS THEM THAT BUILDING MATERIALS WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER AND THAT 
HIS BANK SUPPORTS THE FHA HOUSING PROGRAM. 
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P.L. BuRKE REALTY COMPANY SELLS A LOT 

Mr. BURKE BRINGS OUT HIS MAPS SHOWING MANY DESIRABLE LOTS. AFTER 

ENJOYING THEIR TOUR OF INSPECTION, HILMA AND JOHNNY PURCHASE A LOT 
ON A HILL WITH A BEAUTIFUL VIEW OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
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J.E WICKS, ARCHITECT, PLANS OUR HOME 
IN ADDITION TO DESIGNING MANY OF THE NICER HOMES IN CLATSOP COUNTY, 
Mr. WICKS HAS DRAWN THE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR MANY OF ASTORIA’S 
SCHOOLS AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
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OUR YOUNG COUPLE TALKS TO Mr. LEO L. GORMAN WHO GIVES THEM PRICES 
FOR MANY BUILDING MATERIALS THEY WILL BE USING IN THEIR NEW HOME 
INCLUDING THE FAMOUS LINE OF ROOFING PRODUCTS AND PAINTS BY PABCO. 


MILLWORK SHINGL 

* MOULDING ROOFIN<« 

‘WINDOWS & 1 INSULATIO 

SASH : $2 = HARDWOOD FLOO! 
LATH 


ASTORIA LUMBER COMPANY HAS A LARGE LUMBER STOCK TO SELECT FROM 

Mr. KLEP, THE SALES MANAGER, EXPLAINS THAT HIS SLOGAN IS “EVERYTHING 

IN BUILDING MATERIAL” AND THAT HIS COMPANY IS COOPERATING WITH 
HOMEBUILDERS FINANCING UNDER THE FHA PLAN. 
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WE CALL UPON THE CLATSOP RETAIL LUMBER COMPANY 
Mr. R.H. IsELI, THE PROPRIETOR, TOOK PLEASURE IN SHOWING OUR SHOPPERS 
A COMPLETE LINE OF LUMBER — FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER — SHINGLES, LATH AND 
MOULDING. 


EVENING ASTORIAN-BUDGET, FEBRUARY S, 1936 


WE CALL AT THE BROOKFIELD COMPANY 

THIS COMPANY, LOCATED AT WATERFRONT AND 32ND STREET, CARRIES LARGE 

STOCKS OF CEMENT, LIME, BRICK, PLASTER, AND SEWER PIPE AND CAN SUPPLY 
THE BUILDER WITH ANY QUANTITY OF SAND AND CRUSHED ROCK. 
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HALiaux PAINT STORE SHOWS NEWEST IN WALLPAPER 
Mr. HALLAUX SHOWS HIS NEWEST LINE OF WALLPAPERS. HILMA SEES MANY BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS, BUYS SOME WASHABLE PAPER 


FOR THE KITCHEN AND FEELS THE PRICES ARE JUST AS PRETTY AS THE PATTERNS. 
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“SUO LV UADIUAAA OIULOATA UOLVNIATAY SV TTAM SV SAITdd NS ANV SHUN LXIA TVOIMLOATA NUAGOW AO 
MOOLS ALATAWOO V SHIWAVO AUOLS SIH SAVS AH ‘SLHDIT ONITIAO AXNTAC SIH AO ANO OL SLNIOd UALUOT LUAGTY TVINAD AH, 
SHUN LXIA ONILHDIT STTAS “ONT ‘TUOLS OIA LOATY SUALAOT 
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“KUOLVAVT TVLSAddd GNV GOL V ONIGNTONI SAUNLXIA WOOUHLVE AO SNUAILVd 
GHHOLVW LSALVT AHL AO ANO Suddaa[ ‘su aNvV ‘Upy STTAS HDVNVW LNAWLUVdaa ‘SANAVH “TAM UW GAWUOANI-TTAM FHI, 
SHUN LX1T ONIGWOTd NI LSALVT FHLSVH ANVAWOD GNV CUvM AWAWODLNOW 
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st | 
W.C. Laws AND COMPANY AND J.C. STEWART SELL US A HEATING SYSTEM 
Mr. Laws sHows HILMA AND JOHNNY THE WELL-KNOWN AND RELIABLE 
SUNBEAM STEEL FURNACE. Mr. STEWART LATER SOLD THEM A WILLIAMS OIL- 
O-MATIC OIL BURNER WHICH, WHEN COMBINED WITH THE FURNACE, MADE A 
COMPLETE HEATING UNIT. 


(ONCOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


SATREACTION CraEAeT CLP 
0. SUER MOSEY BACK 


EVENING ASTORIAN-BUDGET, FEBRUARY S, 1936 


FRANK HILDEBRAND SHOWS ONE OF MANY DOZENS OF PATTERNS OF LINOLEUM 
AND TELLS THE INTERESTED SHOPPERS THAT HIS FIRM ALSO SELLS VENETIAN 
SHADES, WINDOW CURTAINS AND DRAPES THAT CAN BE MADE TO ORDER. 
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‘TONVUVAddV TNAILNVA SLI GNV “DNINOOD OL AUVSSAOAN OS ‘LVAH AOINO SLI 
HLIM GHSSAUdMWI SI VN TIP ‘AONVYA SVD COOMADCAM AHL ANNHO{ anv VWTIH SMOHS ‘LSINONOOA TWOH HVAT NATAH SSIP 
ANVAWOD SV‘) SAILID LSAMHLUON AHL AO NVOOTS AHL SI (SVL) HLIM AOOD,, 


IMA i 
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Hit 
Wh 
WD 
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THOMASON’S CABINET SHOP BUILDS ALL TYPES OF BUILT-INS 

Mr. THOMASON SHOWS HIS CUSTOMERS A MODERN SEE-THROUGH DOOR AND 
TELLS THEM THAT, IN ADDITION TO CABINET WORK OF ANY DESIGN, HIS SHOP 
ALSO MANUFACTURES FRAMES, WINDOWS, SASH, DOORS AND OFFICE FIXTURES. 


EVENING ASTORIAN-BUDGET, FEBRUARY S, 1936 


PACIFIC POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY SHOWS MODERN ELECTRIC 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
GEORGE E. EDMISTON, CHIEF SALESMAN, CONVINCES HILMA THAT WHILE LIFE 
BEGINS AT FORTY FOR SOME PEOPLE, IT WAS GOING TO BEGIN FOR HER WITH AN 
ELECTRIC KITCHEN COMPLETE WITH AN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORAND RANGE. 
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NORGE NEWS 


NORGE GIVES YOU 
- | EXTAA ECOnoMY 


~ EXTRA CONVENIENCE 
xv EXTRA VALUE 


OL6l if AUvNUIAy ‘LPDaNg-NVIYOLSY ONINAAT 






LARSON ELECTRIC STORE SELLS A NORGE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
NEXT ON THE SHOPPING TOUR WAS A VISIT TO LARSON ELECTRIC WHERE MR. 
F.H. LARSON SELLS HILMA AND JOHNNY A NORGE ROLLATOR REFRIGERATOR 
COMPLETE WITH MANY FEATURES INCLUDING THE FAST FREEZING OF ICECUBES. 


OL6l S AUVNUIAT ‘LAD dN g-NVIYOLSY ONIN AT 


ASTORIA HARDWARE COMPANY SELLS A MAYTAG WASHER 
GEo. W. MASON, SALESMAN, DEMONSTRATES THE NEW 1936 MAYTAG WASHER 
AND IRONER TO THE PROSPECTIVE HOMEOWNERS WHO ARE CONVINCED THAT 
THIS WORKSAVER WILL BE PURCHASED FOR THEIR NEW HOME WHEN COMPLETED. 
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“dH LATAIWODO SI LINHHM AWOH UIAHL NO 
AONVUNSNI UAH.LO CNV AUIA UOA AONVUUAV VWTIP INV ANNHO{ SdTHH ‘ANVdWOD LOVULSAY VIXYOLSY AHL AO 
“WVUDOUd AONVUNSNI ALATIWNOO V SANITLONO ONITAVYG *DO’D 


————- 7 —_—— 
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From the Oct. 10, 1883, Daily Astorian newspaper, by way of the Historic Oregon 
Newspapers website. 


SKOOKUM CHUCK 


Dr. Chance, representative from 
the Oregon Grand Encampment of 
Odd Fellows to the sovereign grand 
lodge at Providence, R.L, relates that 
while riding in the grand parade, with 
the name of the state on his carriage, 
he heard people all along the line as he 
passed say “Oregone” and saw them 
staring at him. Finally he heard the 
name properly pronounced, which 
caused him to look at the speaker. The 


latter inquired, “Skookum Chuck?” To 
which the doctor replied “Nawitka.” 
The people who overheard this conver- 
sation became wild with curiosity and 
regarded the doctor with suspicion. 

Skookum - Brave 

Chuck - River 

Nawitka — Yes! 

Translations from Gill’s Dictionary 
of the Chinook Jargon, donated to 
CCHS by Thomas Bell. 


A DREAM 


An Irishman had a dream which 
taught him the danger of delay. “I 
dreamed,” said he, “I was wid the 
Pope, who was as great a jintleman 
as any one in the district an he axed 
me wad I drink? Thinks I, wad a duck 
swim? And seein the Innishowen, and 
lemons, and sugar on the sideboard, I 
told him I didn’t care if I took a wee 
dhrap of punch. ‘Cold or hot? Axed the 
Pope. ‘Hot, your holiest,’ I replied; and 


pe that he stepped down to the kitchen 
for the bilin’ water; but before he got 
back I woke straight up. And now it’s 
distressing me I didn’t take it could!” 
July 31, 1873 Tri-Weekly Astorian. 

Note: Innishowen was a famous 
19th century Donegal [Irish] brand of 
whiskey from the Watt distillery. 

The surest way to lose your health 
is to keep drinking other people’s. 
August 16, 1873 Tri-Weekly Astorian 





See more photos and learn more about the historic 
town of Wauna in our book The Historical Company 
Towns of Clatsop County. This beautiful, 185-page, 
hardcover, color book with over 200 historical 
photographs is available at the Heritage Museum 









gift shop, 1618 Exchange Street in Astoria, or can AM 


be ordered over the phone at 503-325-2203 or email 
your request to cchs@cumtux.org and we will ship 


your copy direct to you. 
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